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Views on 


RBAN planning developments have 
been stressed time and again in the 
pages of this journal in recent years 

as a reflection of the changing problems fac- 
ing city governments. In most places plan- 
ning activity has been a reflection of increas- 
ing population and school enrollments, in- 
dustrial development, expansion of residen- 
tial areas, and general prosperity. 

Many 


forts to guide and control urban growth to 


cities are making determined ef- 
the greatest extent possible and still to allow 
flexibility for private development, both in- 
dustrial and residential. In one city an in- 
dustrial zoning ordinance attempts to re- 
ward progressive industries which provide 
controls that 
odors, dust, smoke, and other objectionable 
276). 


over processes cause noise, 


features (p. A Canadian community 
has zoned an area for an industrial park. 
The area was selected in relation to factors 
of transportation, municipal facilities, and 
such community facilities as churches, hous- 
ing, schools, and recreation centers (p. 275). 

Another approach to contemporary ur- 
ban problems is illustrated by the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive land use and eco- 
nomic base survey (p. 277). The report in- 
cludes distinctive studies of population char- 
acteristics in relation to economic factors for 
various areas within the city. 

Other approaches to contemporary plan- 
ning are illustrated by studies of the preserva- 
tion of historical districts (p. 275) and of the 
policies of 10 major cities with respect to in- 
dustrial location and development (p. 279). 

Perhaps the outstanding planning and 
public works development of the next decade 
will be the effect of the recent federal aid 
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the News 


highway 270). 


(p. 2 Che existing and po- 
tential automotive traffic to be generated by 


act 


this $25 billion program is almost beyond 
comprehension in comparison with today’s 
traffic volumes. The bulk of the expendi- 
tures will be on an interstate system of some 
41,000 miles. It will serve all major cities, 
and, through traffic generation, will have 
tremendous effect upon the traffic problems 
of smaller communities not directly served 
by the interstate system. Little thought has 
been the interstate 
highway system with urban transportation 


given to coordinating 
facilities. It represents quite a challenge and 
problem for state highway officials, munici- 
pal traffic engineers, city planners, and other 
officials with a direct interest in urban trans- 
portation. 

Two of the 61313 


national City 


neighbors of the Inter- 
Managers’ Association have 
noted their 50th anniversaries in 1956-—the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association and 
the Civil Service Assembly (p. 277). Both 
organizations, serving large numbers of local 
government officials, have made outstanding 
contributions in the development of profes- 
sional standards, the conduct of special 
studies, the preparation of a variety of useful 
reports for local officials, and the encourage- 
ment of public service careers. 

Some news items of interest to city offi- 
cials include: a calculation of fringe benefit 
costs for city employees (p. 277), a revision 
of the grading schedule for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters (p. 277), issu- 
ance of a comprehensive bond prospectus 
(p. 279), and an undergraduate training 
program in public administration which in- 
cludes field work in the city hall (p. 274). 
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The People’s Right To Know 


By CHARLES A. SPRAGUE* 


Editor, The Oregon Statesman, Salem, Oregon 


Freedom of the press is a necessity for a well-informed public and 
an ultimate aid to city management. 


WELCOME the opportunity to come 
before this distinguished body of public 
officials and discuss “The People’s 
Right To Know.” I come really in a repre- 
sentative capacity as spokesman for the press 
and for other media of communication. 
While frequently the press or a portion of it 
is at odds with those who hold public office, 
actually both are under obligations to the 
people—the press to keep them informed, 
public officials to administer affairs in the 
public interest. While the responsibility 
flows back to the people both of us serve, 
differences in point of view often lead to con- 
flict. I want to present the point of view of 
the press with respect to its conception of its 
public duty, although through my own brief 
experience as holder of public office I have 
some understanding of and sympathy for 
the point of view of the public official. 
While freedom of the press may now be 
regarded as securely established in most 
democratic countries, that freedom depends 
for its value on access to information. Free- 
dom to print is of no value unless the press is 
able to obtain information, promptly, fully, 
and accurately. The major battle now being 
waged by the press of America is to gain ac- 
cess to the news. Let me make this clear at 
the outset, that the claim of the press for ac- 
cess to news is not for itself but for perform- 
*Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Sprague was assistant 
state superintendent of public instruction of the state 
of Washington from 1913 to 1915. Subsequently he 
was engaged in newspaper work in Washington and 
Oregon, and in 1929 he became editor and pub- 
lisher of The Oregon Statesman. Mr. Sprague has 
served as governor of Oregon, as a United States 
alternate delegate to the United Nations, and as a 
member of the President’s Emergency Railroad 
Board. This article was an address delivered at the 
42nd Annual Conference of the International City 


Managers’ Association at Banff, Alberta, Canada, 
on September 19, 1956. 


ing its service to its readers and to the public 
Let me quote from a pamphlet written by a 
veteran man, Allen 


newspaper Raymond, 


on this subject: 

The right guaranteed to the people was not 
written into the Constitution for the special bene- 
fit or financial profit of persons within the news- 
paper industry or trade. It was written because of 
three fundamental rights of the people: (1) to 
know what their agents in government were 
doing; (2) to discuss it freely according to the 
constitutional guarantee of free speech; and (3) to 
meet in assemblies of their own choosing to take 
action upon it according to a third constitutional 
guarantee of free assembly. These were deemed 
essential to free government.! 

It is in the name of the people who are 
sovereigns in a democratic society that the 
press demands access to news of common 
concern from those who are administering 
the government in the name of and pre- 
sumably in the interest of the people. To ex- 
plain and to back up this demand books 
have written, have 
made, and the American Society of News- 
paper Editors has a standing committee on 
freedom of information which has counter- 
parts in many states. 


been addresses been 


Some of you may be surprised at the vigor 
of this campaign of the press to clear the 
channels to the fountains of news. You may 


not be aware of the obstacles which 


re- 
porters face in doing their work day by day. 
During the war the papers cooperated in 
withholding from publication voluntarily 
news which might be of value to the enemy. 
But they have seen the security need of war- 
time harden into a phobia by government 
officials, often without the slightest reason. 

1 Allen Raymond, The People’s Right To Know. 
New York, The American Civil Liberties Union, 
1955, p. 5. 
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This obsession was encouraged by the 
hysteria over subversion which gripped poli- 
ticians and others in the United States, espe- 
cially in the postwar period. This led to 
executive orders which have been used ef- 
fectively to dam the flow of information. A 
habit developed to stamp papers ‘“‘Confiden- 
tial” or classify them by degrees of secrecy, 
and to deny reporters information which 
they sought. 

A committee of Congress headed by Rep- 
resentative Moss of California recently in- 
vestigated the practices of administrative de- 
partments covering withholding of informa- 
tion and has announced its recommenda- 
tions. The committee urges that the Office of 
Strategic Information in the Defense Depart- 
ment, which has been particularly obnoxious 
to reporters, be abolished; that Congress es- 
tablish uniform rules requiring full disclo- 
sure of federal information except where ex- 
empt by law; and that high-level officials 
should inform employees of their desire for a 
full and free flow of information. 

Now part of this resolve may stem from 
the feeling of members of the Congress that 
the executive withholds from them informa- 
tion they ought to have (which may be 
made available to select reporters). But the 
resolution is welcomed by the press as sup- 
port for its demand that information about 
public affairs be made continuously avail- 
able. 

Congress itself is guilty of suppression. 
Many of its committee sessions are held in 
private. Congress refuses to let reporters see 
expense accounts for junkets of its members, 
and its salary legislation seems purposely 
obscure. 

I would not have you think that policies of 
concealment of information are confined to 
national levels. Similar tendencies are noted 
all down the line. Sometimes the purposes 
are sinister—to cover up misdeeds; some- 
times there is distrust of the press; some- 
times there is lack of awareness of news 
values and of public interest in what officials 
are doing. Officials are often thin-skinned, 
sensitive to public criticism, so want no pub- 
licity which might produce an adverse re- 
action. 
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There is also one characteristic which 
public officials seem to have in common. As 
is recorded of Jehovah in the first chapter of 
Genesis, they look on the work of their hands 
and declare it good. This self-pride makes 
them allergic to critical comment, though 
very naturally they welcome plaudits for 
their work. 

I recognize that practices and attitudes 
vary widely from state to state and com- 
munity to community. In my own state of 
Oregon the atmosphere of freedom prevails. 
The law provides that every citizen shall 
have access to public records except such as 
may be exempt by law, and officials are re- 
quired to furnish facilities for inspection of 
records. Meetings of the legislative assembly 
and its committees and of other public 
bodies—courts, city councils, school-board 
meetings—are open to the public except on 
rare occasions when executive sessions are 
ordered. 

In some states a different attitude pre- 
vails, with school boards perhaps the worst 
offenders in holding their sessions in private. 

These are the demands which the press 
makes on public officials that the public may 
know what is going on in their branches of 
government: 

1. Access to public records, particularly 
official minutes, payrolls, purchase accounts, 
and contracts. 

2. Access to meetings of official bodies, 
including their committees. 

3. Access to responsible officials for inter- 
views on matters of public concern. 

4. Access to court proceedings. Constitu- 
tions usually require that trials be public, 
and the public does have a right to know 
how trials are conducted. The decision of a 
New York judge to bar reporters in the 
Jehlke case led to a reversal of the conviction 
on the ground that a public trial had not 
been held. Recently a California judge 
granted the request of a defendant that the 
case be tried privately and barred reporters. 
Appeal was taken by the press concerned 
and an appellate court has held that the 
judge’s order was in error. 

Cases involving juveniles are treated dif- 
ferently. Most papers follow the practice of 
not printing names of youths under the age 
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of 18 who come before the juvenile court. 
One Oregon paper, however, the Corvallis 
Gazette- Times has adopted a policy of print- 
ing the names of juveniles aged 14 or over 
who commit felonies or offenses against the 
person, and also names of habitual violators 
of minor offenses on the recommendation of 
police authorities. I notice too the New 
York State Society of Newspaper Editors has 
entered strong objections to the provision of 
the new Youth Court act which makes pro- 
ceedings in juvenile cases confidential. They 
declare, and rightly, the “police and court 
business is the public’s business.” For my 
part I believe a dose of publicity may be a 
curative shock to juveniles and to their 
parents. At least there should be no gag on 
the press for publishing facts involving ju- 
venile delinquents. 

Now I want to discuss publicity at your 
own—municipal—level. Public interest in 
municipal affairs is keen because municipal 
government touches intimately the lives of 
the people. Parking meters, one-way streets, 
fluoridation of water, street lights, fire codes, 
trimming trees on parking strips, sewer as- 
sessments, traffic rules, policing—these and 
many more are part of your daily grist and 
of direct concern to the people you serve. It 
is the business of the press to give the people 
correct information about city affairs, and it 
is your business to supply the press with that 
information. 

There are some tendencies in municipal 
administration which need to be checked. 
One is the council caucus, the private meet- 
ing of councilmen which transacts business 
but waits until the regular meeting to record 
it on the minutes. This is a bad practice. The 
discussion is necessarily incomplete because 
it allows for no comment from interested 
parties. It invites private deals which may 
not be in the public interest. The public gets 
a bad impression of the council and con- 
cludes that everything is done in secret with 
the formal meeting of the council only stage 
play. 

I recognize that there will be occasions 
for private conference for consideration of 
government policies. You can’t stop them. 
Even if members do not assemble there is 
still the telephone for quick and confidential 
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communication. Executive sessions are also 
proper where subjects are confined to such 
matters as personnel and claims or contract 
negotiations in which the city has a financial 
interest. But I should like to commend to 
you the ordinance of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, which declares: 

All meetings of every board, commission or 
committee established or created by the city 
council, shall be open to the public and the press 
unless such board, commission or committee, by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present, votes to 
go into executive session. “Executive session” 
shall mean a discussion or deliberation of those 
matters which by statute or ordinance cannot be 
made public and those matters which would ad- 
versely affect the public security, the financial 
interest of the city, or the reputation of any em- 
ploye or citizen thereof, if made public. 

In a further drive for free flow of informa- 
tion the press looks askance at “‘off-the-rec- 
ord”’ interventions and disclosures made to 
reporters “in confidence.”’ The press regard 
these as possible means of entrapment into 
silence. Sometimes our staff men have re- 
fused to remain in meetings or to attend 
others that were labeled “off the record,” 
preferring to stay outside and then be free to 
get the news of what went on inside and to 
print it. 

This does not mean that reporters shy 
away from background information, or that 
they will rush to put into print everything 
they hear. It does mean that reporters want 
to reserve freedom of action, keeping in 
mind their responsibility to their newspaper 
and to the public which the newspaper 
serves. 

The news barrier which is just about the 
hardest to break through is the attitude of 
the public official that he knows what is good 
for the people to know, that the people 
wouldn’t understand, or ‘‘we’re not ready to 
give that out.” The press resists this concep- 
tion of handling of information and insists 
that the public has a right to know what 
policies are in the making just as soon as 
they take form. 

My own experience leads me to conclude 
that even when the news is bad it is better to 
acquaint the public with the facts promptly 
and fully. The news is bound to leak out 
sooner or later, and often the attempt to 
cover up breeds rumors more damaging 
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than the truth. There is no substitute for 
frankness in dealing with the public. 

I am fully aware, both from observation 
and experience, of the irritations which pub- 
lic officials get from newspaper articles and 
editorials. Often they feel justified in taking 
a club to the reporter or editor—and in the 
old days they used to. The press is guilty of 
many sins. Among the worst are inaccura- 
cies, errors of fact—which sometimes arise 
because the official who knew the facts de- 
clined to talk. 

Papers often distort the news either in 
their zest for a catchy headline or in the text. 
They may warp incidents or items of busi- 
ness all out of proportion and start local 
prairie fires that threaten to burn down the 
city hall. Reporters may manifest bias for or 
against individuals or prejudice with respect 
to public policies. Their editors may be hos- 
tile to the city administration and employ a 
drumfire of editorials and news stories to 
destroy public confidence in the officials. 

These offenses are genuine, and I am sure 
that many of you can introduce corrobora- 
tive evidence from your own experience or 
observation. But as I told the Third Com- 
mittee in a rejoinder to attacks on the Amer- 
ican press by delegates from the Soviet bloc, 
these risks attach to a press that is wholly 
free. That is a price we pay for press free- 
dom; but press freedom is worth that price. 
Quoting Mr. Raymond again: ‘‘The unli- 
censed press still stands today, despite all the 
frailties of those who use it, and the growth 
of other media of communication, as the 
finest instrument for mankind’s emancipa- 
tion yet devised.” Reporters “are the ex- 
pendable shock troops of human knowledge 
and human freedom.’”? 

I feel safe in assuring you that there is a 
growing sense of responsibility on the part of 
the press—publishers, editors, reporters—re- 
sponsibility for fair and truthful reporting 
and editing. Editors take pride in the objec- 
tivity of their news reporting, and strive with 
greater diligence to offer comment which is 
dependable for accuracy and honesty. 

Just as your occupation is becoming more 
and more a distinct profession, so is the work 


2 Ibid., p. 48. 
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of the newspaper man conforming to higher 
professional standards. So long as the press 
is free anyone with ability to write or type 
and to run a mimeograph can publish a 
“newspaper,” and it is impossible to guaran- 
tee that such freedom may not be abused by 
gross license. But the established press is 
making progress as a purveyor of truth. 

I am sure I do not need to recount to you 
the wholesome fruits of press freedom. Your 
own existence as professional, nonpolitical 
administrative officials is the result of ex- 
posures by the press and others of the corrup- 
tion and mismanagement that prevailed un- 
der the old system of city government. Boss 
Tweed of New York fell a victim to the acid 
cartoons of Tom Nast, the factual reporting 
of George Jones of the Times, and the edi- 
torials of George William Curtis. Lincoln 
Steffens did a masterful job of cataloging the 
bosses of the big cities; now they are an al- 
most vanished or at least a greatly altered 
species. It was in reaction to the graft and 
the shabby, shoddy government that munic- 
ipal administration was reformed—and that 
was where you came in. Your very existence 
as city managers is the fruit of the liberal ex- 
ercise of press freedom in the cause of good 
government. 

The need for newspaper vigilance has not 
ended. It was a country editor in Texas who 
broke the story of scandals in state land pur- 
chases for resale to veterans. A reporter in 
Reading, Pennsylvania, defied the mayor 
and brought to public notice the type of ad- 
ministration he was giving the city. The 
Chicago Daily News on the basis of a tip sent 
a reporter sleuthing in the records of the 
state auditor. Despite attempts at conceal- 
ment he bored in to find out the truth. As a 
result the auditor, one of his assistants, and a 
banker are in jail or on the road there. The 
Portland Oregonian recently broke the news 
of an attempt to set up an alliance between 
labor leaders and vice racketeers for the cor- 
ruption of the city, an exposure which led to 
over a score of indictments. 

All this is the performance of duty by the 
press. I can sum it all up by quoting from an 
article by Bob Considine, famous reporter of 
International News Service, on “Your Right 
To Know”: 
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The newspaper you read is your friend. It has 
fought your battles and those of your forebears 
from the day it was born... . 

It is engaged in a daily fight for your right to 
know what’s happening in the world in which 
you live. ... 

It helps you to police the police, judge the 
judges, lay down the law to lawmakers. 

It takes you by remote control to public as- 
semblies and debates of all nature, to provide for 
you information essential to sound decisions. It 
denies any “right” of the executive, judicial and 
legislative branches of government, and all their 
subdivisions, to thwart your access to knowledge 
of what is being done for and against you, how 
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your money is being spent for you, how goes your 
freedom. 


That is the function of the press; and in 
performance of that function it does not hesi- 
tate to demand of public officials in the 
name of the people constant access to all in- 
formation, except in a very few categories, 
within the confines of government. The press 
expects you, as professional administrators, 
to supply that information, fairly, promptly, 
accurately because it IS the “people’s right 


; 


to know.’ 


Effect of New Highway Act on Urban Areas 


By RICHARD M. ZETTEL and NORMAN KENNEDY* 


Bold and comprehensive state and local planning is necessary for the 
success of the federal-aid highway program. 


RAFFIC conscious people generally 

have hailed the enactment of the fed- 

eral-aid Highway Act of 1956 as the 
beginning of a new era in the development 
of highway transportation. And indeed it is! 
The Congress has authorized $25 billion of 
federal funds for modernizing over a 13-year 
period the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, now totaling some 
41,000 miles.! Still much needs to be done to 
translate dreams into reality. The federal 
legislation is only a beginning, not an end, 
for those who must adjust policy to meet 
new conceptions of responsibility resulting 
from the Act. 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Zettel is research econo- 
mist for the Institute of Transportation and Traffic 
Engineering at the University of California, Berke- 
ley. He has been financial and economic consultant 
of the California Legislature’s Interim Committees 
on Transportation Problems since 1946. In 1954-55 
he served on the staff of the President’s Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. Mr. Kennedy is 
research engineer and assistant director of the Insti- 
tute of Transportation and Traffic Engineering, 
Berkeley. He served as staff director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Urban Transportation from 
October, 1954, until September, 1955. 


1 Increases in federal funds for other systems are 
comparatively modest. The actual increase in au- 
thorization for other systems is $125 million for 
1956-57 making the total $825 million for the year. 
The authorizations are $850 million for the fiscal 
year 1958 and $875 million for 1959. Authorization 
for succeeding years must await congressional ac- 
tion. 


INTERSTATE SYSTEMS IN URBAN AREAS 

One who looks at a map of the interstate 
systems usually visualizes a magnificent sys- 
tem of toll-free, limited-access super-high- 
ways crisscrossing the country from coast to 
coast and border to border. He thinks in 
terms of long interstate trips—from Chicago 
to New York or New Orleans, from Boston 
to Miami or Los Angeles, and so on. But a 
look at traffic statistics or even an examina- 
tion of his own driving habits will tell him 
that most of his driving is on relatively short, 
workaday trips. If he lives in a city or other 
urbanized area, as a majority of us do, then 
he will begin to wonder what the building of 
the interstate system will do for him. Here it 
is necessary to look at the interstate system 
again—not in terms of miles of highways as 
shown on a map of the interstate system but 
in terms of the intended projects that are to 
be constructed in each of our metropolitan 
and other urban communities. 

Unfortunately, few of the actual projects 
have been selected, and most routes have not 
been established with any precision. The 
tremendous job of work to be done in urban 
areas is reflected in estimates of highway 
needs. The original 1954 estimate of needs 
projected to 1974 on the interstate system 
totaled $23 billion of which $11 billion was 
in cities. An additional $4 billion was added 
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to the cost estimates for additional mileage 
since selected, most of which is in urban 
areas. 

Thus, it would seem that well over half of 
the dollar amounts provided for the inter- 
state system ought to be spent in urban 
areas. Whether it actually will be or not re- 
mains to be seen. Whether the completed 
projects will make the optimum contribu- 
tion to urban mobility also remains to be 
seen. Enactment of the federal program has 
touched off a whole new set of problems 
which require careful appraisal and treat- 
ment, not only by the national government, 
but also by the states and the local govern- 
ments. 


Some UNCERTAINTIES IN NATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


First, it should be said that the national 
government has not fully resolved certain 
basic issues which vitally affect state fiscal 
planning and as a consequence impinge on 
local government. For one thing, the matter 
of reimbursement for toll roads on the inter- 
state system is under study. Any reimburse- 
ment that may be made will increase the 
cost of the program and may stretch out 
completion of the interstate system beyond 
the planned 13 years unless additional 
financing is provided. 

A problem of great concern to the states 
and to the cities is the revision of the for- 
mula for apportionment of funds for the in- 
terstate system. Congress has expressed its 
intent “that the Interstate System be com- 
pleted as nearly as practicable over a thir- 
teen-year period and that the entire System 
in all the States be brought to simultaneous 
completion.” But for the first three years of 
the program an out-dated formula based on 
population, area, and mileage is to be used. 
Congress proposes that funds be appor- 
tioned on a needs basis in the future, which 


is the only way in which “simultaneous com-. 


pletion” can be achieved. 

But before such an apportionment for- 
mula becomes effective a revised estimate of 
needs must be prepared by the states and the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads and 
be submitted to the Congress for approval by 
concurrent resolution. It cannot be over- 
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looked that a substantial change in relative 
apportionments will be indicated with the 
result that a legislative battle over funds 
may be in the making. 


REAPPRAISAL OF STATE POLICIES 
NEEDED 


In the face of these and other uncertain- 
ties there is a widespread feeling in Cali- 
fornia that any basic changes in state poli- 
cies of major reallocations of highway mon- 
eys should await further clarification and 
stabilization of federal highway policy. 
Whether it is in 1957 or somewhat later that 
changes are to be made, it seems clear that 
all states must make a careful reappraisal of 
their policies in order to make the most effec- 
tive use of the federal program. In some 
states additional financing may be required 
to match the large sums of federal aid that 
are made available (a total of approximately 
$2 billion must be provided by state and 
local governments). 

In other states it may be appropriate to 
add mileage to the highway system under 
the direct jurisdiction and financing of the 
state on the theory that the national govern- 
ment has taken some responsibility “‘off the 
top” and the states can now extend their re- 
sponsibilities further down. In some situa- 
tions the allocation of additional state funds 
to local governments may be the proper 
move to get a well-rounded program. What- 
ever is to be done, particular attention must 
be given to the problems of urban areas. 

California is in the fortunate position of 
having a clear-cut policy on the financing of 
state highways in urban areas simply be- 
cause the state in 1947 took over full respon- 
sibility for their construction and main- 
tenance in urban areas. Since all interstate 
highways are (or will be) on the state sys- 
tem, the problem of financing the non-fed- 
eral matching share does not arise. In other 
states however, where local participation in 
financing urban highways is required, it 
seems likely that some delays in making the 
financial arrangements will occur even 
though the non-federal share is no more than 
10 per cent on the interstate system. 

Under the circumstances it is suggested 
that all states give earnest consideration to 
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the possibility of taking over full financial 
responsibility for the non-federal share on 
the interstate system. Any serious impedi- 
ments to the program that might arise in the 
working out of state-local financial arrange- 
ments could create additional pressures for 
assumption of full responsibility by the na- 
tional government. 


PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION 
IN URBAN AREAS 

The question of financing the matching 
share, however, is perhaps one of the least 
impediments to early implementation of the 
program in our urban areas. Earlier, we 
noted that dollar-wise more than half of the 
interstate needs are in cities; but nothing in 
the federal act requires the states to allocate 
any specified fraction of the funds to urban 
areas. 

Rural Bias. {n many states there continues 
to be a rural bias as far as state highway re- 
sponsibility is concerned. There is consider- 
able reluctance to make the state fully re- 
sponsible for urban extensions of state high- 
ways. There is continued feeling that cities 
ought to take care of their own traffic prob- 
lems. Thus, we can expect—and indeed are 
already witnessing—a rather strong inclina- 
tion to concentrate interstate system funds 
on the rural segments of the interstate sys- 
tem. 

Lack of Experience. Conditions other than 
political bias prompt this action. For one 
thing, many of our state highway depart- 
ments (and they must initiate all federal-aid 
projects) have had little, if any, experience 
in the construction of freeways in urban 
areas. They will be inclined to submit proj- 
ects on the rural segments of the interstate 
system. Experience in urban areas is no sure 
antidote. Indeed, experience may bolster the 
tendency, for it is much more difficult to 
build freeways through and around heavy 
concentrations of population, industry, and 
commerce than in the rural areas. 

Urban Highway Location. The location of a 
major freeway or parkway—as all of the in- 
terstate highways must be—is a difficult un- 
dertaking in our larger urban areas, involv- 
ing the uprooting of many people and busi- 
nesses. Bitter emotions are stirred up. It 
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should be noted that the federal act spe- 
cifically requires public hearings whenever a 
federal-aid highway project involves by- 
passes or going through a city. Experience 
indicates that on many occasions the objec- 
tors to a particular location are vocal at a 
public hearing while the supporters appear 
to be non-existent. Thus, at public hearings, 
the highway engineer often appears as an 
oligarch riding rough-shod over the wishes 
of the community. Even in a state such as 
California where considerable experience 
has been gained and the advantages of lim- 
ited access, by-passes, and through-passes 
are rather widely understood, the location 
problem continues to be a source of consider- 
able irritation and delay. One can well im- 
agine that the preblems will be magnified 
many times in communities where the con- 
cepts of modern highway design are just 
beginning to take root. 

Right-of-Way Acquisition. The problems of 
acquiring rights-of-way in urban areas will 
need considerable attention. Congress has 
wisely made provision for early right-of-way 
acquisition—as long as five years in advance 
of construction. It has also provided for di- 
rect acquisition of rights-of-way by the na- 
tional government in states where it appears 
that the state law will be ineffective. 

Some of the states, California is an ex- 
ample, are in a position to use vast sums of 
the new federal money for rights-of-way and 
are already doing so. However, difficulties 
will hamper the needed acceleration. We 
have already spoken of the matter of loca- 
tion—and location must precede right-of- 
way acquisition. Moreover, while much has 
been said about the severe shortage of high- 
way engineers as it affects the future pro- 
gram, little attention has yet been given to 
the equally great need for capable right-of- 
way agents. Generally, this personnel will 
have to be recruited and trained on the job, 
a procedure that will take time. Great care 
must be exercised also to avoid any kind of 
collusion or other malpractice in the right- 
of-way program as it is expanded. Both the 
public and the individual property owners 
deserve optimum protections. 

Integrating Surface Systems. The construc- 
tion of great systems of freeways and park- 
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ways in the urban areas will affect opera- 
tions and construction requirements on the 
surface streets and roads. First, during the 
construction phase, ways must be found to 
keep traffic moving. Careful programming 
of urban projects will be required so that 
mobility can be maintained. In the second 
place, the completion of projects will change 
traffic patterns on the existing road and 
street systems which in turn will have to be 
modified and in some cases reconstructed to 
accommodate the new patterns. Another 
perplexing and costly problem in finance 
arises in regard to fixing responsibility for 
the provision of roadway connections to and 
from the new freeways and parkways to be 
constructed on the interstate system in urban 
areas. 

The Need for Balance. These problems are 
not cited for the purpose of casting shadows 
on the hopes for progress under the new fed- 
eral program. Rather they are mentioned to 
point up the need for considerable attention 
to the transportation problems of cities, lest 
by default we do the things that are easiest 
and neglect those that may be harder but 
which may be more important to the objec- 
tive of providing safe, convenient, and eco- 
nomical highway transportation through- 
out the nation’s urban as well as its rural 
areas. 


HIGHWAY AND OvER-ALL URBAN 
TRANSPORT PROBLEM 

There seems to be nearly universal agree- 
ment that the building of modern highways 
will not alone solve our urban transport 
problems. Everyone recognizes that the 
more traffic our urban highway improve- 
ments generate, the more difficult the park- 
ing problem becomes. How, then, do we 
make maximum use of the federal program 
in meeting our total urban transport prob- 
lem? Wilfred Owen has summed up the basic 
challenge to the cities: 


In building the costly urban sections of the na- 
tional highway system the most important eco- 
nomic aspect will be to assure that these roads fit 
into a comprehensive system of transportation. 
Such a system must include both passenger and 
freight facilities, involving expressways, related 
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arterial and feeder routes, transit facilities, park- 
ing areas, and terminals. Those in turn must be 
designed as part of a comprehensive metropolitan 
area plan.? 


The federal act standing by itself is vir- 
tually silent on the issues. No mention is 
made of possible use of the interstate system 
freeways for rapid transit. Whether rail 
transit or bus turnouts can and should be 
provided in the rights-of-way needs study. 
It would appear that arrangements could be 
made to include such items, but it seems 
unlikely that federal financing will be avail- 
able. Moreover, it is quite clear that the 
initiative for any developments along these 
lines will have to come from the local com- 
munities interested in the improvement of 
rapid mass transit. 

The federal act does not permit parking 
on rights-of-way under and over the free- 
ways. Ways should be looked into to make 
maximum use of the space that might be- 
come available, perhaps even to the extent 
of modifying freeway design to permit devel- 
opment of additional parking space. 


CONCLUSION 

This brief article suggests some of the 
things that may be necessary to get maxi- 
mum benefit in our urban areas from the 
new federal highway legislation. Clarifica- 
tion and stabilization of the federal program 
are early prerequisites. Reappraisal and pos- 
sible readjustment of state policy are clearly 
demanded. The actual implementation of 
the program in urban areas must overcome 
such impediments as rural biases which may 
be found in many states, local opposition to 
proposed locations of modern highways, and 
the difficulties of right-of-way acquisition on 
a grand scale in the face of admitted hard- 
ships. Integration of the interstate system 
freeways and expressways with existing road 
and street systems (with some modifications 
of the latter obviously required) must be 
worked out. Finally, the program should be 
worked around so that it can make maxi- 
mum contribution in solution of the over-all 
transportation and parking problems of ur- 
ban areas. 


2 Engineering News Record, December 29, 1955, p. 
49. 
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Voters Approve Bond Issues, Other 
Proposals in Recent Election 
OTERS in the November 6 election ap- 
proved state and city bond issues to- 

talling over $2.3 billion. This amount con- 
stituted approximately 88 per cent of the 
record high amount of $2.7 billion presented 
to the voters and 94 per cent of those bond 
issues reported to have passed or failed. 

Among the bond issues accepted were: 
Birmingham (Alabama), $1,000,000 for 
auditorium modernization; Seattle, $7,500,- 
000 for a civic center; Milwaukee, $7,540,- 
000 for a public museum; Cincinnati, a total 
of $45,100,000 for expressways, streets, 
sewers, urban renewal, and university; St. 
Paul, $6 million for an expansion of a water 
works system; Little Rock, $1,295,000 for a 
library; Greensboro (North Carolina), $3 
million for a memorial auditorium; Madi- 
son, $2,500,000 for municipal parking lots; 
Wichita, $32,500,000 for purchase of Wichi- 
ta Water Company properties and $7,650,- 
000 for the construction of a pipeline to a 
proposed reservoir; Cleveland, $1,500,000 
for a recreation center for the 1959 Pan- 
American games; and San Francisco, $25,- 
000,000 for airport expansion and develop- 
ment. 

Los Angeles County voters approved a 
$15,548,000 bond issue for the construction 
of juvenile detention and placement facili- 
ties and one for $15,400,000 for hospital re- 
placements. Other issues passed: $800,000 in 
Hartford, Connecticut, for its first redevel- 
opment project and $1,200,000 for fire house 
relocation; $550,000 in Harrisburg, Vir- 
ginia, for the rehabilitation of the city- 
owned electric system; a total of $1,255,000 
in Falls Church, Virginia, for a city hall, 
street and storm sewer improvements, and a 
city library; and $150,000 for a library in 
Springfield, Virginia. 

Other proposals voted on and passed in 
the November 6 election were: a revision of 
the Illinois banking act; the adoption of a 
mayor-council charter by the Omaha, Ne- 
braska, voters changing the Omaha govern- 


ment from the commission form; the ap- 
proval of a charter commission for the adop- 
tion of the mayor-council plan in the town- 
ship of Edison, New Jersey; and an amend- 
ment to the Kansas City, Missouri, charter 
establishing a $500 minimum for sealed bids 
in the purchase of materials and supplies in- 
stead of the previous $50 minimum. Los 
Angeles, California, approved increases in 
salaries for four city positions, raising coun- 
cilmen’s salaries from $7,200 yearly to 
$12,000, the mayor from $18,000 to $25,000, 
the city attorney from $15,000 to $23,000, 
and the city controller from $12,000 to 
$18,000. 

Florida voters passed a constitutional 
amendment providing for home rule in 
Dade County. Ratification of this amend- 
ment will be followed by the creation of a 
charter board which will draft a county 
charter. The initiative measure providing 
for legislative reapportionment and redis- 
tricting was approved by Washington voters. 
The boundaries of the legislative districts 
had not been changed since 1930 although 
many shifts and changes in population had 
taken place. 

Since January 1, 1956, a total of 70 cities 
have adopted the council-manager plan. 
Four of these cities adopted the plan at the 
November 6 elections: Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; Hermosa Beach, California; Worthing- 
ton, Ohio; and Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Balti- 
more County, Maryland, adopted a plan for 
a chief administrative officer. Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, retained the city manager form of 
government by vote of the people. 


City Provides Field Training 
for College Undergraduates 
NDERGRADUATE students in pub- 


lic administration at St. Lawrence 
University (Canton, New York) conduct 
field studies of municipal operations in the 
city of Watertown. The field work is done as 
part of a one-year course in state and local 
government and public administration with 
enrollment in the class limited to 15. City 
manager C. Leland Wood of Watertown has 
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participated in the program from its origin 
in 1950. 

After preliminary reading and checking 
of sources are completed, each student must 
spend a number of hours interviewing the 
department head and employees in the de- 
partment of the city to which he has been 
assigned. The student also analyzes records, 
compiles necessary statistics, and observes 
organization and methods. The student 
meets frequently with his instructor to re- 
view the information collected and evaluate 
his progress. The Watertown officials who 
cooperated in the field work in 1956 in- 
cluded the city members of the 
city council, and management personnel in 
the departments of fire, police, recreation, 
auditing, 


manager, 


purchasing, assessing, treasury, 
and engineering. The program included a 
seminar in Watertown for the entire class 
which met with the city manager and de- 
partment heads in the morning to discuss 
manager-council relationships, the role of 
the mayor in council-manager government, 
and other aspects of the manager plan. In 
the afternoon the students met with different 
department heads and supervisors to discuss 
techniques of administration in various de- 
partments. The one-day seminar was con- 
cluded with a review conducted jointly by 
the course instructor and the city manager. 

It is felt that the program has been 
worth while because a number of the St. 
Lawrence graduates have gone into gradu- 
ate study in public administration or di- 
rectly into government work.—Cari_ W. 
CHILSON, assistant professor of government, 
St. Lawrence University. 


Civic Group Presents Plan for 
Preserving Historic Districts 
RESERVATION of Historical Dis- 
tricts’’ by John Codman of the Beacon 
Hill Civic Association is a recent publication 
of the American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials (see Pick of the Month). The report 
records the action of the Beacon Hill Civic 
Association in securing passage of the law 
that establishes a historic district of the 
Beacon Hill area of Boston and sets architec- 
tural controls for the maintenance of this 
district. 


Generally laws for the preservation of his- 
toric districts provide architectural controls 
designating the boundaries of the district 
and restricting the exterior alteration of 
buildings within the area. Before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature’s passage of the 1955 
laws establishing the Beacon Hill district and 
one for Nantucket, eight historical districts 
within the United States were preserved by 
law. The first, the “Old and Historic Charles- 
ton District’ of Charleston, South Carolina, 
was established in 1924. Since then other 
laws were passed for the Vieux Carre area 
of New Orleans; Alexandria and Williams- 
burg, Virginia; Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina; the Georgetown area of the District of 
Columbia; Natchez, Mississippi; and An- 
napolis, Maryland. 

The body of the report is the story of the 
Beacon Hill Civic Association’s campaign to 
create a historic district. It sets forth the step 
by-step procedures of planning and organi- 
zation and recommends, on the basis of ex- 
perience, action that should be followed by 
others who have like aims. Contained in the 
appendix are a table giving selected provi- 
sions of laws preserving historic districts; the 
law creating the Beacon Hill District; the 
questionnaire sent by the Association to 
groups and officials in cities having laws for 
the preservation of historic districts; and a 
summary of questionnaire replies. 


Canadian Town Zones 
for Industrial Park 
HE town of Pointe Claire, Quebec, Can- 
ada, has recently zoned an area for an 
industrial park and has issued a bulletin ad- 
vertising the area’s characteristics and ad- 
vantages. The establishment of an industrial 
district was planned in an attempt to broad- 
en the economic base of Pointe Claire and 
bring about a balance in the economy. In 


January, 1955, the municipality doubled its 


territory by annexation. A good part of the 
virgin land acquired was zoned for industrial 
use. The booklet describing the industrial 
park emphasizes that it was planned consid- 
ering such factors as proximity to metropoli- 
tan Montreal, availability of all categories of 
labor, and its location in relation to attrac- 
tive residential communities. It emphasizes 
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that the area is carefully zoned and lists fac- 
tors relating to transportation, municipal 
facilities and taxes, and community facilities 
including churches, housing, schools, and 
recreation centers. An additional effort to 
create a balance between industrial and 
residential development in Pointe Claire is 
the plan, now in the development stage, to 
renew the Old Village where Pointe Claire 
had its origin. The Old Village, almost en- 
tirely composed of old houses and buildings, 
will be transformed into an up-to-date mod- 
ern shopping center with fashionable apart- 
ment buildings and residences. This section 
is adjacent to Lake Saint Louis and to a golf 
course.—R. LABROssE, manager, Pointe 
Claire. 


Adopts Performance Zoning 
for Industry 
HE city of Columbus, Ohio, has re- 
cently adopted an industrial perform- 
ance standards zoning ordinance. The or- 
dinance is tailored to reward progressive in- 
dustries which provide proper enclosures 
and controls over processes that normally 
cause noise, odors, dust, smoke, glare and 
heat, sewage waste, and storage problems. 
The new legislation abolishes the old light 
and heavy manufacturing classifications and 
the list of prohibited uses and establishes a 
**M”’ Manufacturing District, a blanket clas- 
sification into which all industries will be 
fitted on the basis of their nuisance factors. 
Uses are categorized into less objection- 
able and more objectionable to differentiate 
between necessary procedures of application 
and approval. The more objectionable uses 
require approval by the city planning com- 
mission. However, the planning director 
may approve such uses if the proposed plant 
is to be located not less than 600 feet from 
a residential or apartment residential dis- 
trict and if the use is deemed by a tech- 
nical institute to be non-injurious to the 
surrounding neighborhood. The technical 
institute must be approved by the city plan- 
ning commission as competent to analyze 
the industry’s control of nuisance factors. 
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Permits for less objectionable uses can be 
granted by the planning director upon ap- 
proval of the chief smoke regulations en- 
gineer provided that such use is located not 
less than 25 feet from any residential district. 

Six firms have applied for use permits in 
industrial districts under this new ordinance. 
Five were classified as less objectionable and 
were approved by the planning director. 
The sixth, a chemical plant concerned with 
organic processing, was presented to the 
planning commission and eventually ap- 
proved.—Epmonp M. Loewe, research as- 
sistant, Columbus City Planning Commis- 
sion. 


MFOA Issues Report on Facsimile 
Seals and Signatures 

HE Municipal Finance Officers As- 

sociation has issued a bulletin on Use 
of Facsimile Signatures and Seals by Govern- 
mental Units in the United States and Cana- 
da (see Pick of the Month). This report, 
pointing out that the volume of munici- 
pal and governmental business has resulted 
in the use of facsimile signatures and seals 
on checks, bonds, and debentures, summa- 
rizes by state and province the use of fac- 
simile signatures and seals and the legal 
requirements governing such use. Govern- 
mental unit use of facsimile signatures on 
checks, voucher checks, warrants, and war- 
rant checks in the United States frequently 
is not authorized by specific state legislation, 
units deriving authority from existing stat- 
utes or from legal decisions. In Canada, 
however, specific authorization for the use of 
facsimile signatures is usually incorporated 
in provincial legislation. Facsimile signa- 
tures used on bonds and debentures are au- 
thorized by specific legislation of states and 
provinces in the United States and Canada. 
The report points out that facsimile signa- 
tures are commonly used on bond and de- 
benture coupons but infrequently used on 
the bond document itself. If the use of the 
facsimile is permitted on the bond docu- 
ment, it is frequently limited to the larger 
bond issues. 














Celebrates Golden Anniversary 

HE Civil Service Assembly marked its 50th 

anniversary at its conference held October 7 
through 12 in Washington, D.C. The highlight of 
the conference was an address by the President of 
the United States made at the international 
luncheon on Thursday, October 11. President 
Eisenhower congratulated the Civil Service As- 
sembly on its past 50 years of accomplishment 
and stressed the need of government for well- 
trained, intelligent career personnel. The Presi- 
dent stated that through career personnel “we 
have coordination, we have continuity, not so 
much in so-called political policy but in pro- 
grams of procedure and the purposes in govern- 
ment that are absolutely necessary.”” Other 
speakers at the conference included Dr. Luther 
Gulick, who made the keynote address at the 
opening session, Paul Martin, Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare of Canada, Phillip 
Young, Chairman, United States Civil Service 
Commission, and Marion Folsom, United States 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Issues Economic Base Survey 

The city planning department of Alexandria, 
Virginia, has recently completed A Look at Our 
City, the first of two reports of a land use and 
economic base survey (see Pick of the Month). 
The report includes a summary of the location, 
history, and climate of Alexandria before it 
plunges into the more technical aspects of Alex- 
andria’s population, employment, and income. 
The report analyzes the commercial importance 
of Alexandria and examines its potentialities for 
industrial development in terms of population, 
transportation, resources, and utilities. Distinc- 
tive about the Alexandria study is that census 
tracting was done by the survey team. The census 
tracting program was approved by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, and the 1960 federal 
census will be compiled according to these census 
tracts. The bulk of the economic base survey is 
composed of population characteristics of the 20 
census tracts. The study is attractively presented 
and easily read. Many charts, diagrams, and 
maps are included with the explanatory text. The 
appendix contains such summary tables as: popu- 
lation by census tracts, income by census tracts, 
employment in Alexandria and employment in 
the metropolitan region, and where families liv- 
ing in certain census tracts shop. 
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Revises Fire Grading Schedule 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
recently issued their latest revision of the Stand- 
ard Schedule for Grading Cities and Towns of the 
United States (see Pick of the Month). The grad- 
ing schedule which was first adopted in 1916 
has been revised several times to keep it in step 
with changes and new developments in the field 
of municipal fire protection. The fire insurance 
classification of a city is determined by the num- 
ber of points of deficiency assessed because condi- 
tions are below the standards prescribed in the 
schedule. Points of deficiency are charged for 
each defect and the city with the highest number 
of deficiency points has the lowest grading. The 
city in which fire protection facilities are consid- 
ered most able to cope with fires and in which the 
fire hazard is the least is the one receiving the 
lowest number of deficiency points. The total 
possible number of points of deficiency is 5,000 
distributed over nine major items: water supply, 
fire department, fire alarm, police, building laws, 
hazards, structural conditions, climatic condi- 
tions and divergence and grading of water supply 
and fire department. The current revision in the 
schedule does not change the fundamentals. The 
number of items were expanded or contracted as 
their importance has increased or diminished. 
An example of this concerns the use of radio in 
fire department operation which has come into 


much more general use since the last revision in 
1942. 


Calculations of City Costs 

Moses Lake, Washington, has recently com- 
puted the total annual cost of fringe benefits to 
the city. The fringe benefit cost for police 
amounts to $6,480 per year, for fire $18,039, and 
for other employees $8,916. Per employee costs 
are $539.90 for police, $481.62 for fire, and $446 
for other employees. Fringe benefits include va- 
cations, holidays, sick leave, military leave, civil 
leave, uniform and equipment allowance, group 
medical insurance, group life insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, and retirement... . The 
borough of Grove City, Pennsylvania, has com- 
piled the cost of borough and school services for a 
hypothetical $15,000 new or annexed residence 
and compared these costs with city income from 
taxation and service charges from the same resi- 
dence. The result was an annual borough deficit 
of $42.99 for each new $15,000 residence con- 
structed or annexed. 
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Issues Report on City Jobs 


The University of Washington’s Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services has re- 
cently issued a report entitled Job Opportunities 
in State and Local Government (see Pick of the 
Month). This report is geared to aid students 
in considering careers in state and local govern- 
ment. It includes a short summary on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of public employment, 
surveying such factors as salary, training, promo- 
tional opportunities, prestige, and social useful- 
ness. Opportunities for employment at the state 
and local levels are summarized as are opportuni- 
ties on the Pacific Coast. The bulk of the report 
consists of the listing and description of typical 
positions of a professional! nature in state and local 
government. Illustrative material has been drawn 
from the employment practices on the Pacific 
Coast. Typical positions in finance, personnel, 
planning, and other fields have been analyzed 
according to job description, characteristics and 
abilities desirable for the job, educational and ex- 
perience requirements, salary levels and promo- 
tional opportunities. 


Recent Annual Budgets 


Budgets have recently been received from the 
following cities: Anaheim, Chico, Salinas, San 
Diego, and San Jose, California; Hollywood and 
Gainesville, Florida; Pittsburg, Kansas; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Aiken, South Carolina; 
and Bellaire, Greenville, Paris, San Angelo, and 
College Station, Texas. The Anaheim budget 
presents expenditures for the budgetary year and 
the two previous years according to character and 
object. The accompanying textual summary 
gives an explanation of the functions of the de- 
partment plus reasons for increases or decreases 
in expenditures. The city manager’s message in 
the Hollywood budget presents major program 
accomplishments of the past year and adminis- 
trative and operational changes during the year. 
The city managers’ messages in the Pittsburg and 
Aiken budgets outline the major objectives for the 
budgetary year. The Pittsburg manager’s report 
emphasizes the need for examination of existing 
sources of revenue for their possible expansion 
and the consideration of service charges as an ad- 
ditional revenue source. Scattered throughout 
the Salinas budget are reproductions of maps pre- 
pared by the city planning commission. These in- 
clude a land use map, location of police districts 
and public safety facilities, fire protection and 
water supply, street and highway patterns, sew- 
age systems, drainage system, and a park, library 
and school map. The Philadelphia budget is ar- 
ranged in 14 separate parts. Part one presents 
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charts concerning the city’s finances including 
city resources and expenditures and the schedule 
of general fund appropriations for the various 
departments. Part two, the mayor’s operating 
budget message, is concerned with the financial 
health of Philadelphia and the presentation of the 
programs which will be emphasized in the year 
1957. Part three is the proposed appropriation or- 
dinance, and part four contains summaries of the 
operating budget for 1957. Part five consists of the 
general fund appropriation. Special fund budgets 
are presented in parts six through fourteen. 


Insurance Fund Grows 

The township of Haverford, Pennsylvania, has 
accumulated the sum of $145,985.26 in its self- 
insurance fund for public liability since its initia- 
tion in October, 1932. Each year an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 to $18,000 is paid into the town- 
ship insurance fund. This appropriation repre- 
sents the premium that the township would have 
to pay if covered by an insurance company. The 
annual cost of the self-insurance is chargeable to 
the departments where the risk is insured. About 
175 employees and 58 pieces of township equip- 
ment are covered by the present liability insur- 
ance arrangements. Collision insurance, fire and 
theft insurance on mobile equipment, and fire 
insurance on township buildings are placed with 
private carriers. The township also carries an em- 
ployee group insurance policy for accident and 
sickness. The policy acts as a supplement to 
workmen’s compensation benefits by covering 
disabilities incurred outside the employee’s regu- 
lar work. 


Emergency Ambulance Service 


Since 1945 emergency ambulance service in 
Seattle has been by arrangement with private 
ambulance companies. Five private companies 
with a combined fleet of 20 ambulances serve as- 
signed areas of the city and answer emergency 
calls at the scene of street accidents and mishaps 
in public buildings. The city health department 
maintains 24-hour dispatch for the emergency 
ambulance service and has set up rules pertaining 
to the number of ambulances maintained for the 
service, qualifications of ambulance personnel, 
equipment, type of communications, insurance 
coverage, collection procedures, and causes for 
discontinuance of the service. Since a large num- 
ber of calls are received from police officers, the 
health department dispatcher works in close 
liaison with the police department. Unreasonable 
emergency calls are first checked by the police 
cars. The ambulance service costs the city ap- 
proximately $20,000 yearly. 


» 
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Survey City Policy on Industry 

The research and information department of 
Wichita, Kansas, has recently issued a report 
based upon data of 10 cities in addition to Wichi- 
ta on City Policy in Regard to Industrial Dis- 
tricts. The 10 cities surveyed are Phoenix, 
Arizona; Pueblo, Colorado; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Kansas City, Kansas; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Fort 
Worth, Texas. Comparative information is out- 
lined on the size, number, location, and type of 
industry composing the industrial districts; loca- 
tion control of industrial growth; location devel- 
opment of industrial areas; city services and con- 
cessions to industry; and legal contro! of indus- 
trial growth in fringe areas. The survey shows 
that all 11 cities have like industrial activities lo- 
cated within and without city limits. All 11 cities 
report having meat packing plants, eight have 
stockyards, and six have refineries. Planning and 
zoning of industrial districts are used by the re- 
porting cities to channel the location of potential 
industrial growth. Fort Worth; Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; and Phoenix have annexed areas containing 
industrial districts. The majority of the reporting 
cities feel that annexation is desirable to solve the 
industrial fringe problem. Seven of the reporting 
cities have legal authority to control industrial 
activity in the fringe areas. This authority rests in 
planning and zoning controls within a specified 
distance from the city limits. With the exception 
of Pueblo all of the reporting cities provide serv- 
ices to the industrial district lying beyond city 
limits. Payment for service extensions must be 
met by the customer, and in the majority of cases 
the service rates are higher than those within city 
limits. Concessions to industry are granted by 
Wichita through special! utility rates. 


Airport Conversions 

In recent years many airports have been 
closed and their acreage converted to residential, 
commercial, and industrial uses because of the 
lack of expansion space necessary to accommo- 
date modern aircraft. Roosevelt Field in Nassau 
County, New York, has closed, and its 370 acres 
are currently being subdivided for development 
of a shopping center and an industrial area. The 
Westchester County Airport, closed because of 
the demands of urban growth and because of citi- 
zen complaints about noise and fear of aircraft, is 
presently the scene of shopping center and office 
building construction. Garden apartments and 
single family homes are slated to replace the Con- 
gressional Airport located near Rockville, Mary- 
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land. This airport is the sixth to be closed in 
Maryland since 1950. Other airports that have 
been abandoned for aviation use and rezoned for 
other purposes are in or near Monroeville, Penn- 
sylvania; Clarkville, Indiana; Sanford, Maine; 
and Hartford, Connecticut. 


Conducts Parking Meter Survey 

Beverly Hills, California, has recently com- 
pleted a parking meter rate survey primarily con- 
cerned with on-street parking meter rates in Cali- 
fornia cities. The report states that the average 
meter rate for on-street parking of the 92 Cali- 
fornia cities responding to the survey is 5 cents per 
hour. The number of meters range from 108 in 


Jackson to 12,468 in San Francisco, the total 


number of on-street parking meters in the report- 
ing cities being 86,073. Rates range from 2 and 
one-half cents per hour to 10 cents per hour, Riv- 
erside indicating 315 meters with a rate of 10 
cents per hour. Forty-one of the responding cities 
indicated that they have off-street metered park- 
ing, the most common rate being 2 and one- 
half cents per hour with 5 cents per hour the next 
most common rate. 


Issues Bond Prospectus 

San Antonio, Texas, has issued a comprehen- 
sive bond prospectus to inform the interested 
bond buyer of the merits of a 5 million dollar is- 
sue of general obligation bonds to finance ex- 
pressway and street improvements and sanitary 
sewer improvements. In addition to the descrip- 
tion of the bond issue, the prospectus includes an 
outline of city debt and city resources and a sum- 
mary of revenues, expenditures, and fund bal- 
ances for all city funds from 1953-54 through 
1955-56. The finances of city owned and oper- 
ated utilities are summarized. Additional general 
information pertaining to San Antonio’s eco- 
nomic base—industry, population, employment 
—and community facilities is included. Through- 
out the prospectus pictures, graphs, and tables 
are generously provided in illustration of the text. 


Aid Citizen Voting 

Several cities have citizen civic associations 
that provide pre-election candidate appraisals. 
Among these cities are San Francisco, California; 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Detroit, Michigan; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Kansas City, Missouri; 
New York City; Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Seattle, Washington; 
and Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 
These citizen associations report upon qualifica- 
tions of candidates for city offices and also upon 
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candidates for county, school and legislative of- 
fices. Some recommend a slate to the voters. 
Others rate candidates as endorsed, qualified, 
recommended, or preferred. A few of the associa- 
tions give a short biographical sketch of the candi- 
date outlining educational background and pro- 
fessional qualifications. 


1955 Fire Losses 

Fire losses in 1955 amounted to a sum of 
$1,140,768,000 according to estimates compiled 
by the National Fire Protection Association. This 
is an approximate increase of $124,000,000 over 
the estimated loss of 1954, and represents the 
largest annual fire loss on record. Building fires 
constituted a damage of $943,551,000, fires in 
residential buildings amounting to $283,135,500. 
Smoking and matches caused approximately one- 
eighth of the 811,800 fires in buildings. However, 
the greatest dollar amount of loss, $298,374,000, 
was from causes unknown. 


Receives Finance Award 
San Antonio, Texas, has been granted a certifi- 
cate of conformance for its annual financial report 
for the fiscal year ending July 1 by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association. San Antonio is the 
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29th United States municipality to receive the 
certificate during the 26 years that the Associa- 
tion has been awarding it. Certificates have also 
been issued to three states, three counties, five 
special districts, and eight Canadian municipali- 
ties. Selection is made annually by a board of five 
representatives of national finance agencies, and 
the choice must be unanimous. San Antonio’s 
award was based on the fact that its report con- 
forms to standards of public financial reporting as 
prescribed by the Association and the National 
Committee on Governmental Accounting. 


Fines for “Litter Bugs” 


The Pennsylvania General Assembly has 
amended the state vehicle code to control “‘litter 
bugs” by making them subject to a fine of $25 
and costs or imprisonment for not more than 10 
days. The law prohibits persons from throwing or 
permitting to be thrown “from a motor vehicle 
any garbage, bottles, cans, rubbish, wire, glass, or 
cardboard or wood cartons or boxes.” The opera- 
tor of the motor vehicle will be held responsible 
for the violation of the law unless he reveals the 
identity of the person who broke the law. State 
police and local law enforcement officers are re- 
sponsible for enforcing the law. 








Item Basis 


Current 
Figure 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 


Same 
Month 
Last Year 


Previous 


Month 


Lowest 
in 1955 


Highest 
in 1955 





1947-49 = 100 
% yield 
100,000 pop. 

In 1000s 
1947-49 = 100 


117.7 
3.19 
af 
93 
132.2 


Consumers’ Price Index’. . 
Municipal Bond Index’. . . 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’. . . 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. 


Construction Cost Index. . 


Oct. 
11-15 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Sept. 


115.0 
2.59 
1.21 
132 
127.0 


114.2 
2.37 
63 
75 
123.2 


114.9 
2.45 
107 


126.5 


93 
132.1 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 





THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


IMPROVING EMPLOYMENT REFERENCE CHECKS. By 
Eva Russell Stunkel, Sara M. Heitman, and 
Isabel S. Davidoff. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1956. 85pp. 45 
cents. 

Jos Opportunities iv STATE AND Locat Gov- 
ERNMENT. By Robert L. Peabody. University 
of Washington Press, Seattle 5. 1956. 56pp. $1. 

INTERNAL AupiTING. By Orlando N. Strobel. Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1956. 4pp. 50 
cents. 

Use or FACSIMILE SIGNATURES AND SEALS BY Gov- 
ERNMENTAL UNITS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa. Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1956. 
7pp. 50 cents. 

Cost oF ProvipinG MunIcIPAL SERVICES AS Com- 
PARED TO THE REVENUES TO Be DERIVED FROM 
THE AREAS OR LAND Uses Servepb. A SELECTED 
BrsLioGRAPHY. By Ruth L. Mace. Institute of 
Government, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 1956. 4pp. 

REVENUES FOR ALABAMA’s CiTiEs. By Asa N. 
Green and Robert T. Daland. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of Alabama, 
University. 1956. 85pp. 

Exim Disease Sprays, FORMULAS AND INGREDI- 
ENTs. Central States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, U.S. Forest Service, 111 Old Federal 
Building, Columbus 15, Ohio. 1956. 2pp. 

EXTRATERRITORIAL POWERS OF MUNICIPALITIES 
IN THE UNiTED States. By Russell Webber 
Maddox. Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
1955. 114pp. $1. 

MoperRN ARCHIVES; PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES. 
By T. R. Schellenberg. T. R. Schellenberg, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. 1956. 248pp. 
$5. 

Prorectinc AcaAinst Dutcu Exim Disease. By 
Russell R. Whitten. Central States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, U.S. Forest Service, 111 
Old Federal Building, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
1956. 14pp. 

Taxicass. Bureau of Municipal Information, 
New York State Conference of Mayors, 6 Elk 
Street, Albany. 1956. 17pp. 

Tus Is Your MAssAcHuUsETTS GOVERNMENT. By 
Elwyn E. Mariner. E. E. Mariner, Box 22, 
Arlington Heights 75, Massachusetts. 1956, 

County FInANcE 1N Kansas, 1952-1954. By 
James T. McDonald. Governmental Research 


Center, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 1956. 
28pp. 

ANNEXATION PoLicy RECOMMENDATIONS BY PLAN- 
NING Boarp. Denver Planning Office, City 
Hall, Denver, Colorado. 1956. 25pp. 

A Loox at Our Ciry. Planning Department, 
City Hall, Alexandria, Virginia. 1956. 103pp. 
$2. 

PRESERVATION OF Historic Districts. By John 
Codman. American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1956. 
36pp. $2.50. 

A MANUAL FOR THE CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE 
Diseases IN CAtiForniA. California Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Sacramento. Third 
Edition, 1956. 336pp. 

AUTHORITY AND ORGANIZATION OF THE AiR PoL- 
LUTION Controt District. Los Angeles Air 
Pollution Control District, 434 South San 
Pedro Street, Los Angeles. 1956. 

LocaL REGULATION OF ExcAVATIONS, GRADING, 
AND QUARRYING IN CALIFORNIA. By John F. 
McCarty and George Duggar. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1956. 33pp. 

Loca REGULATION OF TRUCK ROUTES AND 
WEIcuHTs IN CattrorniA. By John F. McCarty 
and George Duggar. Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of California, Berkeley. 
1956. 20pp. 

THe REQUIREMENTS OF AIRPORTS IN THE JET AGE. 
By Admiral Charles E. Rosendahl. Robert W. 
Fisher, Doremus and Company, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, 1956. 13pp. 

PARKING GuipE FoR Citigs. By Division of Re- 
search, Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1956. 172pp. 
55 cents. 

Sewer Servic—E CHARGES IN NortH DAKOTA 
Cities AND VILLAGES Over 400 PopuLaTIon. 
League of North Dakota Municipalities, 
408} Main Avenue, Bismarck. 1956. 5pp. 

NATIONAL ELEctTRICAL Cope, 1956. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10. 1956. 480pp. $1. 

STANDARD SCHEDULE FOR GRADING CITIES AND 
Towns OF THE UNITED STATES WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO THEIR FrrE DEFENSES AND PuysICAL 
Conpitions. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York 38. 1956. 
106pp. 
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To build confidence with taxpayers .. . 





Here’s the easy way to get your water bills 
in their hands on time— every time! 








Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Ma- 
chine. Its speed with water bills helps 
you please residents by giving them 
plenty of time to take advantage of dis- 
counts. It cuts your billing costs so low 
it pays for itself over and over again. 











Right now, Water Depart- 
ments everywhere are saving 
countless man-hours and tax- 
payer dollars every billing 
period. So can you! The 
method is certainly easy 
enough: use the Burroughs 
Sensimatic to handle your 
complete billing job. 


What makes the Sensi- 
matic so ideal for water bill- 
ing? Simply this. It has ail 
the timesaving, worksaving 
features you need to button 
up the job right on schedule. 
Take the all-important sens- 
ing panel, for example. It 
automatically directs the 
Sensimatic through the en- 
tire billing operation—yes, 
reduces the job to almost 
push-button simplicity. 


The operator merely indexes 
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the readings and amounts, 
touches the motor bar. Then 
the sensing panel takes over. 
The original bill, original 
ledger and running journal 
are all printed automatically. 
Could you ask a machine to 
do more? Could you ask an 
operator to do less? 


First chance you get, call 
our nearby branch office for 
a demonstration. (There’s 
no obligation, of course.) 
Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” 
ore trademarks 
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IT’S DARKER THAN YO 


SUNDOWN 


MIDNIGHT 


How does your town plan to combat darkness? 


In five out of six communities, shopping and 
residential streets which are pleasant and 
inviting in the daytime become dark and 
unattractive when night falls. ‘“‘Horse and 
buggy” lighting cuts down the hours of 
business, reduces social activity, keeps away 
visitors, and sets the stage for juvenile delin- 
quency, crime and traffic accidents. 

That’s why hundreds of civic leaders across 
the nation are sponsoring good lighting in 
their towns. Adequate street lighting has 





“Out of Darkness,“’ a new, dramatic 


film story of how one community met its 
street lighting problems, is now available 
to civic groups, community service organ- 
izations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, black 
and white movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow 
a print of “Out of Darkness’ from your 
nearest G-E Apporatus Sales Office. 











already proved that its benefits far out- 
weigh its moderate cost. Brightly lighted 
shopping streets act as a magnet, pulling 
buyers from miles around. Community life 
is quickened when streets are safe. Crime is 
reduced. Accidents are fewer. 

People know that the well-lighted town is 
a progressive town—a good place to live 
and to establish business and industry. 
Why not find out how much good lighting 
can do for your community? 


a Section E 455-15 ~T 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady 5, New York 


Please send me a free copy of the 24-page 


bulletin, ‘Light The Way To A Better Commu- 
nity,” GEA-6047. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision *« Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers —- Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies * Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


517 Provident Bank Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure *« Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 


Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning -Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 
ses ¢ Planning « Feasibility Reports * Valua- 
tions « Organization and Management Studies 
First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building *« Boston 16 


WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys « Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 








Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Announcing a New Edition! 


MUNICIPAL FIRE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sixth Edition 1956 


442 pages 

Clothbound 

Illustrations, charts, tables 
Price $7.50 postpaid 





Just off the press, this new edition incorporates all the latest develop- 
ments in municipal fire administration. 


Contents Include Full Discussions of 


® Personnel Management 
ee a 
@ The Technique of Fire Fighting 


@ Fire Defenses and Insurance Rates 

®@ Records and Measurement of Results 

@ Management of Buildings and Equipment 
© Communications and Fire Alarm Systems 





Invaluable for daily reference purposes, Municipal Fire Administration 
is also the text for an in-service training program for fire department 
employees. Courses may be taken either on an individual enrollment 
basis or by groups of employees using the conference method. 


Write today for free course outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on or- 
ganizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 


























Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government 


More than 900 municipalities depend upon 
SEMEN 
ORMATION 


SER‘ 


Monthly reports on current municipal problems 

Prompt and personal replies to inquiries on management problems 
Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 


Access to informational materials in the M.I.S. library 


RECENT M.S. REPORTS 


- Land Subdivision Regulations ee 
‘Organizations of City Officials Cost of Fringe Benefits — 


Employee Attitude Surveys Regulation of Choritoble Soliciotions | 
Development of Zoning Ordinances Public Emergency Communications, Systems 
ee a ee pekieetee ot Hy 


PUBLIC OFFIC 
(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” 

“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” .. . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!” 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





RESOLUTION CHART 





100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTION Ss Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a partic ular 
film under specified conditions. - Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

, In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
‘chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the.line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 Su 


Examint “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply.and distinctly. Multiply thissnumber by the reduction facsor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0, group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x 5 $0-lines per millimeter which are not recorded: satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and $0 lines per millimeter 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
: I gray & I 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum résolution of the film Vibrations ‘during 

exposure, lack of’ critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 





